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Bye-bye 1500 Grants? 


NIH’s Big Budget Gain Faces 
New Cutback Effort by OMB 


NIH politics started the New Year on a raucous note 
with Bethesda’s sympathizers leaking a cunning Admin- 
istration design to crimp the biomedical-research budg- 
et. 

As alarmed grantees spread the word to friendly re- 
porters, the biomedical lobby rushed to seek assistance 
from the returning Congress. The clamor was then com- 
pounded when the chief spokesman for the villainous 
Office of Management and Budget issued an extraordi- 
nary denunciation of scientists as “the quintessential 
special-interest group” (see box). Meanwhile, in re- 
sponse to press inquiries, the NIH managers demurely 
explained that they were barred from pre-publication 


Curious Tale of How No. 2 Post 
Finally Got Filled at NSF—Page 2 


discussion of the fiscal 1986 budget, due out February 4. 
They staunchly denied that they had set off the clamor 
by notifying some grantees that money they expected 
might not be forthcoming. But, these officials pointed 
out, a lot of people work at NIH and, as one of them 
explained to SGR, “there could have been informal 
notice to grantees from friends at NIH.” 

Like most previous outbreaks of political tumult con- 
cerning NIH, the latest event originated in the close 
relationship that the organization enjoys with Congress, 
to the exclusion and dismay of the White House and 

(Continued on page 4) 


OMB on Science at the Trough 


The following statement was issued January 18 by 
Edwin L. Dale Jr., OMB Assistant Director for Pub- 
lic Affairs. 


* 

With the possible exception of veterans, farmers, 
and college students, there is no group that squeals 
more loudly over a reduction of federal subsidies 
than scientists. They are the quintessential special 
interest group, and in effect, they make the oil indus- 
try look like a piker. I’m sure that, like all the others, 
they feel they are doing God’s work, but that’s why 
federal spending is about to cross the one trillion 
mark. 
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NAS Relents 


US, Soviet Science Academies 
Move Toward Renewal of Ties 


A 6-member delegation from the US National Acade- 
my of Sciences (NAS) met last week in Moscow with the 
leadership of the Soviet Academy of Sciences and came 
away with a draft agreement to reestablish cooperative 
relationships that the NAS began severing in 1980 in 
protest against the persecution of Andrei Sakharov. 

The US Academy said there would be no comment 
about the meeting apart from an official statement writ- 
ten following the delegation’s return (see page 3). Nor 
would it release the draft agreement. But SGR has 
learned that the Soviets offered no response, one way or 
the other, when Sakharov and other human rights mat- 
ters were raised by the American delegation in both 
public and private sessions. The NAS communique sim- 

(Continued on page 3) 


In Brief 


A final summing up of the last Congress’s treatment of 
R&D budgets shows that Capitol Hill went on a spending 
spree for science. Pulling together fragmentary budget 
actions during the legislative year, the AAAS reports 
that basic research went up by 15 percent over fiscal 
1984, to a total of $8 billion. Appropriations were 5 
percent above the White House request, with a big boost 
for NIH accounting for most of the excess. 

Reversing the previous pattern of the Reagan period, 
non-defense R&D showed appreciable growth—I12.3 
percent, just a touch behind the increase for DoD. The 
civilian growth came mainly from Congressional addi- 
tions to the President's figures, including bonuses of 11 
percent for the Interior Department and 10 percent for 
EPA. The numbers are in “Congressional Action on 
R&D in the FY 1985 Budget” (63 pages, $3, AAAS 
Office of Public Sector Programs, 1776 Massachusetts 
Ave. Nw., Washington, DC 20036; tel. 202/467-4310). 

The National Science Board, NSF’s senior policymak- 
ing body, has reorganized itself with the aim of closer 
involvement in formulating NSF programs, rather than 
just rubberstamping them. Among the changes is the 
creation of a Committee on Education and Human Re- 
sources to oversee NSF’s growing role in engineering and 
its return to pre-college science education. The Commit- 
tee is also supposed to look after NSF’s currently skimpy 
efforts to encourage minority-group members and wom- 
en to pursue science and engineering careers. 
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Hoover Economist to Fill Deputy Post at NSF 


The White House clearance mill is about to pro- 
duce a Deputy Director for the National Science 
Foundation, two years after the number two post in 
the NSF hierarchy became vacant and remained so 
through various mischances of recruiting. The ap- 
pointment would normally pass by as unremarkable, 
especially in the high-turnover phase of a new Presi- 
dential term. But the NSF selection involved some 
unusual maneuvering, which NSF’s politically timid 
brass flatly refuse to discuss. 

As yet unannounced and still to be nominated by 
the President, the choice for the job is John H. 
Moore, Associate Director and Senior Fellow of the 
Hoover Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, 
the nettlesome right-wing affiliate of Stanford Uni- 
versity. Moore holds a bachelor’s degree in chemical 
engineering, once worked as an industrial chemist, 
and then turned to economics, in which he holds a 
PhD from the University of Virginia. In recent years, he 
has been responsible for administration at Hoover. 

In 1982, Moore was appointed to NSF’s senior 
policymaking body, the 24-member National Science 
Board. NSF watchers attribute his selection to Hoo- 
ver’s Director, W. Glenn Campbell, who wields a lot 
of influence with our Californian President. Camp- 
bell chairs the White House Intelligence Oversight 
Board, which is supposed to deter the CIA and other 
spook agencies from getting too roguish. 

Campbell is also credited with the appointment of 
another Board member, Annelise G. Anderson, a 
PhD in Business Administration who was Associate 
Director for Economics and Government at the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget from 1981 through 
1983. The wife of former senior Presidential aide 
Martin Anderson, she holds an appointment of Se- 
nior Research Fellow at Hoover. 

But it was not John Moore who was Campbell’s 
first choice for the NSF Deputy Directorship. Rath- 
er, it was another Hooverite and another (unrelated) 
Moore—Thomas Moore, Director of Hoover’s Eco- 
nomic Studies Program, and generally regarded as a 
heavyweight economist. According to a colleague 


who knows both Moores, Thomas is far more con- 
servative politically than John and “personally is 
more difficult to interact with.” 

The prospect of Thomas Moore in the adjacent 
office reportedly did not sit well with NSF Director 
Erich Bloch. Bloch refused to discuss the matter with 
SGR, but according to an academic who was tuned to 
the proceedings, “If there had not been serious resis- 
tance, Thomas Moore would have got it.”” Another 
source described Thomas Moore as a “right-wing 
ideologue.” John Moore was described as conserva- 
tive, but not at all intense about it. It was suggested to 
SGR that since Campbell seemed to have a lock on 
the post, Bloch shrewdly settled for another Hoover 
staffer—in this case, one that he knew through the 
Board and felt comfortable with. 

In response to an inquiry, Thomas Moore told 
SGR that he had been under consideration for the 
NSF post, but “I withdrew from consideration” last 
fall “because it would have been too expensive for 
me” to take the job. 

The post for which John Moore is bound requires 
Senate confirmation and usually receives it without a 
fuss and often without a hearing. However, that 
might not be the case this time, since some of mem- 
bers of the NSF constituency are cool to any Hoover- 
ite there, including either Moore. The word around 
science-policy circles is that Senate Edward Kennedy 
(D-Mass.), who has long taken a friendly interest in 
NSF affairs, plans to question John Moore about his 
attitude toward NSF and his plans for the job. 
There’s no doubt, however, that the nomination, due 
out any day, will be confirmed. 

The NSF Deputy post has generally been con- 
cerned with housekeeping, rather than policy, 
though it’s not necessarily confined to a limited role. 
In any case, the turn to Hoover represents a bit of a 
change in the Administration’s general exclusion of 
the science agencies from political tides. It has treat-: 
ed them that way, not out of moderation, but out of a 
desire to keep science happily producing for industri- 
al rejuvenation and defense. 
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NAS Communique: ‘‘Positive, Albeit Tentative, Results” from Visit 


The following statement was issued January 24 by 

the National Academy of Sciences: 
& 

Earlier this week, a small delegation of the US 
National Academy of Sciences met with a counter- 
part delegation of the Soviet Academy of Sciences to 
explore the possibility of a new cooperative agree- 
ment. At the conclusion of our two days of talk, we 
signed a draft protocol outlining a 2-year bilateral 
agreement. This draft protocol is of course subject to 
change before its final ratification by the Council of 
the US National Academy and by the Soviet Acade- 
my. 

The draft protocol has several key elements. It 
calls for cooperation in forefront fields of science in 
which both our country and the Soviet Union are 
advanced. Our criteria for these cooperative projects 
will be high scientific competence and joint identifi- 
cation of participants to ensure substantive interac- 
tion. Both academies will be involved in the identifi- 
cation and selection of the best scientists to partici- 
pate in cooperative projects which will include 
workshops, exchange visits by individual scientists, 
and members of the two academies, and other meth- 
ods of collaboration. 


The US National Academy proposed some dozen 
areas for possible workshops or other forms of coop- 
eration. The Soviet delegation will also propose a 
similar number. Over the next few months, we will 
reach consensus on approximately 12 areas to be 
included in the agreement. All areas under consider- 
ation are non-sensitive ones in which both our coun- 
tries excel. 

The draft protocol also provides for annual meet- 
ings of the officers of the two academies to discuss 
project topics and other matters relevant to the 
agreement. 

Our discussions also covered what constitutes a 
propitious climate for cooperation between the two 
academies. This climate naturally includes our con- 
cern about human rights. 

We are pleased that our visit to the Soviet Acade- 
my yielded such positive, albeit tentative, results. For 
the past three years, members of the US Academy, 
largely through our regional meetings, have worked 
to reach a consensus on an appropriate environment 
for negotiating a new bilateral agreement with the 
Soviet Academy. Our discussion with the Soviet 
Academy will continue over the next 3 months as 
details of the final agrement are completed. 


... Not Giving up on Sakharov,” Soviets Told 


(Continued from page 1) 

ply makes a passing reference to the human rights issue, 
noting that “a propitious climate for cooperation . . . 
naturally includes our concern about human rights.” 

From the American standpoint, the principal achieve- 
ment of the negotiations was an apparent Soviet conces- 
sion on the old sorepoint of the Soviet’s excluding most 
of their superstar scientists from exchange visits to the 
US. The NAS statement on the meeting makes refer- 
ence to “joint identification of participants” and adds 
that “Both academies will be involved in the identifica- 
tion and selection of the best scientists.” 

The two delegations met for formal morning and af- 
ternoon sessions at the Soviet Academy on January 21 
and 22, and then various members engaged in private 
discussions at a number of dinner parties that Soviet 
delegates held on the first night. On the following eve- 
ning the US embassy held a reception for both groups. 

SGR was told that the US delegates ‘“‘made clear that 
we were not giving up on Sakharov,” and that the sub- 
ject of the “‘refuseniks” was also raised. The Soviets 
offered no response, at the “long table” or at more 
intimate gatherings. 


One perception that emerged from the 2 days of 
meetings was that the Soviets ““don’t agree among them- 
selves on some of the issues.” One speculation was that 
the Soviet delegation was concerned about elections to 
the Presidium of the Academy, scheduled for March. 

The US delegation was headed by NAS President 
Frank Press. Other members were Walter Rosenblith, 
of MIT, NAS Foreign Secretary; Elkan R. Blout, of 
Harvard Medical School, NAS Treasurer; Hans 
Frauenfelder, University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman 
of the NAS Board on Physics and Astronomy; Alexan- 
der Rich, of MIT, and Victor Rabinowitch, Executive 
Director, NAS Office of International Affairs. 

The Soviet delegation was nominally headed by 81- 
year-old Academy President Anatoly P. Alexandrov. 
‘Suffering from a heavy cold, he took part in the opening 
proceedings, but the real leadership of the Soviet dele- 
gation fell to the Senior Vice President of the Soviet 
Academy, Vladimir A. Kotelnikov. 

Asked if the NAS was relenting on the heretofore 
sacred issue of improved treatment for Sakharov as a 
condition for closer ties, a source said, “Maybe we’ll 
have more leverage this way.” 
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. .. Congressional Largess Countered by OMB 


(Continued from page 1) 
OMB. Ever protective of NIH, the Congress has consis- 
tently thwarted the Reagan Administration’s attempts 
to restrain biomedical-research spending. Last time 
around, despite election-year grandstanding over the 
deficit, Capitol Hill really rubbed it in by adding $580 
million to the Administration’s standstill budget for 
NIH, thus bringing the total to an all-time high—in 
“real” and nominal purchasing power—of $5.1 billion. 
The additional money was intended to finance 6526 
new and competing grants in the current fiscal year, 
1985, an increase of 1254 over the number supported in 
fiscal 1984. Though some doubts exist at NIH about the 
wisdom of further expanding the corps of grantees in a 
period when anti-deficit sentiment might suddenly en- 
velop even the favored field of medical research, the 
disease-related lobbies that have adopted NIH work on 
the principle that more can only be better. Congress 
went along with them, and, whatever the misgivings 
about long-term perils, the NIH leadership didn’t fight 
the big increase in money or grants. 


OMB Finds a Way 


However, OMB, which has long chafed at its inability 
to control NIH spending, had been studying ways to get 
at the budget. It finally came up with a plan that has 
been characterized as “ingenious” and “invulnerable to 
legal challenge” by a veteran of NIH budget strife, John 
Sherman, Vice President of the medical school lobby, 
the Association of American Medical Colleges 
(AAMC). 

The plan is keyed to the fact that, though almost all 
NIH grants run for 3 to 5 years, NIH does not set aside 
the full multi-year amount when it awards the grant. 
Instead, it finances each year of a grant through annual 
appropriations, in the expectation—never yet disap- 
pointed—that Congress will come across with money 
for the following year. NIH tells its grantees that pay- 
ment for all the years of a grant is predicated on appro- 
priations, and that its commitment is moral rather than 
legal. 

Since the 1974 anti-Nixon Budget and Impoundment 
Control Act prevents the President from sitting on ap- 
propriated money, the Administration must permit 
NIH to obligate—i.e., make a commitment to spend— 
all the money that Congress votes for the agency. But 
there’s a loophole and OMB found it: NIH is not re- 
quired to spend its funds during the fiscal year for which 
they were appropriated. So, to cut back on the annual 
number of new and competing grants, OMB will require 
NIH to set aside the full costs of enough multi-year 
grants so as to reduce the next year’s funds to a level that 
would support only 5000 new and competing grants. 


According to one report, the “savings” in the current 
fiscal year would be $280 million, and at least as much in 
the following years. But money isn’t all that OMB 
would get by cutting out some 1500 grants. Each grant 
creates a grantee, and thus adds to the constituency that 
underpins NIH’s Congressional prowess. Grant elimi- 
nation can be considered a kind of political birth con- 
trol. 


Biomedical Lobby Responds 


The alarm-sounding exercise by the smooth-running 
biomedical research lobby was a credit to the Washing- 
ton process of preemptive budget politics. Whispers of 
hard times for NIH began to circulate around January 
16; a few days later, SGR received an inquiry from a 
national TV reporter who said fearful scientists had 
called him with woeful accounts of their fiscal plight. 
NIH, however, continued to insist that it had not re- 
ceived any instructions from OMB and that “there has 
been no notification to grantees.” 

SGR’s inquiry to OMB produced an expression of 
exasperation and the accompanying statement from Ed- 
win L. Dale Jr., the Assistant Director for Public Af- 
fairs. Asked whether the statement emanated from 
OMB as an institution or from Director David Stock- 
man, Dale said it came from Dale, but he indicated that 
“Dave” was not unsympathetic to its thesis. 

The New York Times certified the existence of the 
commotion January 20 with a front-page story which 
said that unidentified “Reagan Administration officials 
. . . had decided to reduce federal support for biomedi- 
cal research this year below the levels intended by Con- 
gress.” As is the pattern in such stories—there have 
been others concerning various fields supported by 
Washington—the Times account included alarmists 
prophecies. David H. Cohen, Chairman of Neurobiol- 
ogy at SUNY Stony Brook, was quoted as predicting 
that the reported reductions would have ‘“‘an acute de- 
stabilizing effect” on biomedical research, and that the 
cuts would “violate the intent of Congress.” John Sher- 
man of the AAMC was quoted as saying the cutbacks 
were coming just when “the promise of biomedical sci- 
ence has never been greater, both for the health of our 
country and the vigor of our economy.” 

After the rhetoric barrage quiets down, the only ques- 
tion that will matter is whether Congress will tolerate 
the undoing of its generosity. Normally, once it has 
settled on something, it reacts strongly to Administra- 
tion attempts to defy its will. On that basis, the retroac- 
tive attack on a budget that was passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President is likely to be regarded on 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Department of Science Push Quickly Fades 


- With deficit monomania dominating the domestic 
agenda, the recent revival of the Department of Science 
and Technology movement (SGR Vol. XIV, No. 20) 
has proven to be shortlived. 

Proposed by the recently expired President’s Com- 
mission on Industrial Competitiveness, the scheme to 
bunch most major federal civilian R&D activities under 
one cabinet roof drew the support of politically influen- 
tial high-tech industrialists, as well as the backing of 
Presidential Science Adviser George A. Keyworth. But 
the present mood in Washington dictates that, whatever 
the merits or political feasibility of the Departmental 
idea, this just isn’t the time to seek support or even to 
promote debate on the subject. 

Nonetheless, the discontents that brought it back, if 
only briefly, persist and continue to create pressures for 
some overhauling of the federal civilian R&D enter- 
prise. One of the clearest expressions of those discon- 
tents was delivered December 19 by Roland W. 
Schmitt, Chairman of the National Science Board and 
GE Senior Vice President for Corporate R&D, in a talk 
to a seminar of The George Washington University 
Graduate Seminar in Science, Technology, and Public 
Policy. 

Schmitt was noncommittal about the Departmental 
concept, but he made clear his feeling that the present 
federal R&D setup needs serious reworking. 

Schmitt’s comments merit notice not only for their 
substance but also because he holds a powerful post in 
industrial research, he was backed for the NSB Chair- 
manship by White House Science Adviser George A. 
Keyworth II, and he’s a close associate of NSF Director 
Erich Bloch. Bloch is well-connected to influential in- 
dustrial R&D circles through a previous career that 
concluded with an important IBM vice presidency. In 
the few months that they have been working together as 
Chairman and Director, Schmitt and Bloch have devel- 





NIH 


(Continued from page 4) 
Capitol Hill as a doublecross that must be blocked by 
legislative action. 

But that still leaves the matter of the 1986 budget 
that’s coming in a few days. It will arrive at a time when 
there’s more pressure than ever for spending restraints. 
If a consensus develops for applying them equitably to 
all federal activities, biomedical research will have little 
chance of winning an exception through the usual tactic 
of Congressional budget busting. 

But if budget-making this year reverts to the tradi- 
tional free-for-all process, NIH is very likely to harvest 
‘another bountiful budget —DSG 


oped perhaps the closest collaboration of those posts in 
NSF’s history. 

Schmitt is open and direct about his view of what 
academe can do for industry. “Industry cannot train 
scientists and engineers from scratch,” he said, “and it 
cannot explore all the exciting ideas . . . that are as yet 
too undefined to justify substantial investment by a 
company seeking to make a profit. So the more empha- 
sis that industry places on technology, the more industry 
depends on the new knowledge and new talent generat- 
ed by our universities.” 

Addressing himself to the “‘science base,” which he 
defined as “‘basic science and engineering research, plus 
science and engineering education, plus the facilities 
and equipment needed to do that research and educa- 
tion,” Schmitt noted that NSF has functioned as the 
mainstay, with assistance coming from the big mission 
agencies, Defense, NASA, NIH, and a few others. The 
system was established in the early postwar years, and 
has undergone few changes since then, he said. 


Decline in Mission Agency Funds 


But, he continued, “Concern for the base tended to 
get lost as the urgency of the missions heated up. The 
mission agencies were simply doing their job. And as 
dedicated as the NSF was to supporting that base, it did 
not have the resources to take on full responsibility for 
the base on its own, especially while being pushed to- 
ward [programs focused on social relevance.]” The re- 
sult is that, even with big budget boosts from the Rea- 
gan Administration, the science base is financially hard- 
pressed at the very time that industry more than ever 
needs its products. ““So we must examine very carefully 
whether the institutions and policies of that [postwar] 
era are still appropriate today,” Schmitt stated. 

Doubt about whether they are, he said, is behind the 
proposal for a Department of Science and Technology 
and the major study of federal science policy being con- 
ducted by the House Science and Technology Commit- 
tee (SGR Vol. XIV, No. 21). 

Regarding the Department, Schmitt said, “Depend- 
ing upon how it is structured and the policies it follows, 
such a Department could help solve the problems I have 
mentioned or it could compound them . . . . The seri- 
Ous issues that underlie the proposal must be addressed. 
Maybe what we need is not a Department of Science 
and Technology but an NSF that is three times the size 
of the present one. Or, maybe the correct approach is to 
refurbish and strengthen the hybrid system.” 

Do the Schmitt address and other talks along these 
lines add up to anything more than rhetorical hand- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Revisions Proposed for Institute of Medicine 


A proposal for restructuring the Institute of Medicine 
(IoM), the health-policy arm of the National Academy 
of Sciences (NAS), is circulating among the leadership 
of the two organizations and is beginning to stir a good 
deal of controversy. 

Produced by a committee chaired by Robert L. 
Sproull, former President of the University of Roches- 
ter, the proposal is regarded as confidential at this stage 
by NAS officials. But SGR hears that its main point calls 
for reassigning the central function of the Institute—the 
conduct of health-policy studies—to the NAS National 
Research Council. The NRC is the central study-per- 
forming body of the Academy of Sciences and its sepa- 
rate and unequal partner, the Academy of Engineering. 

The examination of the loM has been described by 
NAS officials as just a leftover managerial review that 
didn’t get attended to when Frank Press came in as NAS 
President in 1981 and ordered a general survey of Acad- 
emy operations. But it’s no secret that NAS traditional- 
ists regard the 15-year-old IoM as the weakest link in the 
empire, the least demanding in membership require- 
ments, and the poorest performer in bringing in the 
contracts that pay the staff and the overhead. They find 
it particularly grating that loM does little business with 
the US Department of Health and Human Services, 
which has big bucks for policy studies. 

IoM reports have been known to strain even veteran 
consumers of Washington's glut of turgid policy reports. 
But on this point, the Sproull committee non-commit- 
tally concluded that IoM reports are at least as good as 
NRC reports. 


Department of S&T 


(Continued from page 5) 

wringing? SGR’s assessment is that they do. For a long 
time, organizational reshuffling of the federal R&D es- 
tablishment has been a futile pastime in Washington. 
But now there’s a new ingredient: The widespread be- 
lief, however exaggerated, that science and technology 
are America’s ace card in a difficult world. The political 
realm has bought that notion without a quibble—as 
reflected in the whopping growth for federal R&D 
budgets throughout the Reagan Administration. 

But many politicians want to go beyond money to new 
organizational forms for federal support of R&D, par- 
ticularly for linking R&D to industrial activity. Scores of 
bills for new foundations of one sort or another aimed at 
that purpose were introduced in the last Congress, and 
they'll be back again in the new Congress. 

There’s no knowing at this point whether anything 
substantially new will emerge from the dissatisfaction. 
But one thing is certain: The mood for change is espe- 
cially strong. 


Under the arrangement proposed by the Sproull com- 
mittee, the Institute would presumably exercise some 
influence over the conduct of studies, but the day-to-day 
management would be carried out by the NRC bureau- 
cracy, which serves as the full-time secretariat for the 
commuting panelists whose names are attached to NAS 
studies. 

The practical significance of the proposed change is 
not certain, since the Academy lives on “soft money” 
and is a hotbed of staff intrigue for surviving from con- 
tract to contract. Some members of the IoM contend 
that the change would cost the organization its identity, 
and undercut its unique status in the NAS enterprise. 
Unlike the academicians of Science and Engineering, 
who are selected on the basis of past professional ac- 
complishments, members of the Institute are chosen for 
a willingness to work on policy issues. Their profession- 
al backgrounds span a variety of fields, in and out of 
medicine. 

The Sproull committee also recommended that the 
Institute be rechristened the National Academy of Med- 
icine to bring its title in line with the other parts of the 
organization. But it left unclear whether changes should 
be made in the membership criteria. 

One strong supporter of the IoM said that he regards 
the report as a favorable one and that its implementa- 
tion would assure the existence of the IoM. Others, 
however, feel that the report would effectively 
dismantle the IoM. 

The NAS management plans to act on the recommen- 
dations by October, when a new IoM President will be 
chosen to succeed Frederick C. Robbins, who will be 
completing a 5-year term. 


Falk, Wright Leaving NSF 


Charles E. Falk, Director of the National Science 
Foundation Division of Science Resources Studies since 
1966, plans to retire from NSF March 1 and take up 
consulting. The Division’s numerous publications are 
the standard source of data on R&D spending, man- 
power, and related educational activities. 

Also leaving NSF is Robert R. Wright, head of the 
unit that produces Science Indicators, a biennial report 
and analysis of R&D trends. Wright, who has headed 
the unit for 10 years, will join the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching February 18 as Senior 
Program Officer. 

(The next issue of /ndicators is essentially completed, 
but because of the sluggish review process—which even 
winds through the White House staff—it isn’t due out 
until January 1986; but if the past pattern holds, it could 
be many months beyond that.) 
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In Print: Future Studies, 


What's Next, bimonthly newsletter of the Congres- 
sional Clearinghouse on the Future. a consortium of 
House and Senate members; focuses on “legislative. 
technological, and sociological developments that could 
affect the future.” 

(12 pages, available to the public free. but to get on 
the subscription list, order must be placed through a 
Congressional office. The Clearinghouse address: H2- 
555, Washington, DC 20515.) 

® 


Who’s Who in Science in Europe, described as the first 
new edition since 1978, this 3-volume work contains 
biographical and career profiles of over 30,000 scien- 
tists, research administrators and others associated with 
research in academe, government and industry in 30 
countries of eastern and western Europe (excluding the 
Soviet Union). 

(2566 pages, $500, published by Longman Group 
Ltd., England; distributed in US and Canada by Gale 
Research Co., Book Tower, Detroit, Michigan 48266; 
tel. 313/961-2242.) 

* 

NSF is out with two new statistical collections: 

Research and Development in Industry, 1982 (NSF 84- 
325, 51 pages), which provides data on funding, employ- 
ment, etc., and Academic Science/Engineering 1972-83 
(NSF 84-322, 84 pages), covering R&D funds from gov- 
ernment, industry, and other sources, enrollments, and 
various other items. 

(Both available free from NSF, Division of Science 
Resources Studies, 1800 G St. Nw., Washington, DC 
20550.) 

* 

The National Academy of Sciences has recently pub- 
lished two books on national-security issues: 

Nuclear Arms Control: Background and Issues, pro- 


Cosmos Rebels Lose Vote 


The forces of darkness mustered the votes to control 3 
contested seats for the Cosmos Club Board of Manage- 
ment on January 21, and therefore the status quo for- 
mally remains intact against membership for women at 
the club, which ranks itself as a center of intellectual 
eminence (SGR Vol. XV, No. 1) in the nation’s capital. 

But the votes were so close that the dissidents feel 
that the tide is turning. In a field of 6 candidates, the 
ancien regime produced 359, 357, and 351 votes, com- 
pared to 314, 302, and 299 for dissident candidates. (A 
4th seat was uncontested.) 

Though the election does not change the makeup of 
the Club’s 14-member Board, the feeling is that the vote 
provided no mandate and that the Board may now feel 
some pressure to temper its antediluvian instincts for 
digging in and fighting to the end on the long-simmering 
issue of admitting women members. 
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Europe Who’s Who, Etc. 


duced by the NAS Committee on International Security 
and Arms Control. chaired by Marvin Goldberger, 
President of Caltech, provides a clear, comprehensive 
description and analysis of current arms-control issues; 
includes the texts of major US-USSR arms agreements; 
392 pages. $16.50. 

The Effects on the Atmosphere of a Major Nuclear 
Exchange, assesses the evidence in the “nuclear winter” 
controversy and concludes that it might happen, along 
with various other calamities in a nuclear war; 208 
pages, $14.50. 

(National Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Ave. 
Nw., Washington, DC 20418.) 


Academy Creates Math Board 


With a first year budget of $180,000 from five federal 
agencies, the National Academy of Sciences has estab- 
lished a 10-member Board on Mathematical Sciences to 
follow up an NAS study that concluded that basic re- 
search in mathematics has been financially neglected in 
recent years. 

The Board is chaired by Michael Artin, of the MIT 
Mathematics Department. The funds have been provid- 
ed by NSF, the Department of Energy, and the research 
offices of the three military services. The report that led 
to creation of the Board, ““Renewing US Mathematics,” 
was produced last year by a panel chaired by Edward E. 
David Jr., President of Exxon Research and Engineer- 
ing. It concluded that booming support for research in 
computers and related fields has masked a decline in 
funds for basic mathematics research. 
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In Quotes: How 5 Nations Pursue High Technology 


From High Technology Policies: A Five Nation 
Comparison (US, Britain, France, West Germany, 
Japan), by Richard R. Nelson, economist and Profes- 
sor of Social Science, Yale; (94 pages, $4.95, Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute, 1150 17th St. Nw., Washing- 
ton, DC 20036.) 

* 

I read the evidence as suggesting that the key [to 
high-technology industrial success] is a system of sci- 
entific and technical education that both trains well 
and points a good percentage of graduates toward 
industrial careers, not necessarily preeminence in ac- 
ademic science. Of course technical education and 
academic science are not disconnected. It is almost 
impossible to train high-level scientists and engineers 
for work in industry unless one has a university facul- 
ty operating at or close to the frontiers of knowledge 
in their fields. Britain, however, has stayed in the 
forefront of the relevant academic sciences but has 
not managed to establish a culture wherein a signifi- 
cant number of young people train in science and 
engineering and go into industry. Japan has been thin 
at the forefront of academic science but has estab- 
lished a system and a culture wherein a sizable per- 
centage of young people gain scientific and technical 
training with an objective of going into industry. . . . 

The inference I draw . . . is that the workings of a 
nation’s basic economic institutions—those that de- 
termine its performance in education and in broad- 
gauged science, that support R&D and physical in- 
vestment, and that achieve reallocations of labor and 
capital—have a broad atmospheric effect . . . . The 
most important lesson here is that nations aspiring to 
strength in high-technology industries had better at- 
tend to their general strength in technical education 
and establish and maintain a set of policies and insti- 
tutions supporting general economic growth. A pos- 
sible danger of the recent rhetoric about the impor- 


tance of high-technology industries is that it may take 
attention away from these broader policy areas... . 

Perhaps the time is again ripe for the large public 
programs in support of higher scientific and technical 
education that marked the post-Sputnik period. The 
indications are, however, that our educational prob- 
lem is much deeper than appears when one looks 
only at advanced training. Over the long run, im- 
proving the teaching of science and mathematics in 
primary and secondary schools may be more impor- 
tant in preserving an American lead in the high-tech- 
nology industries of the future than creating specific 
programs aimed at a narrow front of our high-tech- 
nology industries today. 

2 

What is new in the current context is that the tech- 
nological threats we see may come more from our 
allies than from the Soviet Union and may appear in 
the form of commercial products rather than that of 
weaponry. I suspect that, try as we may to distinguish 
between preeminent military design capability and 
and commercial success in high-technology indus- 
tries, these aspects will blur in people’s minds... . 
For all these reasons, our policies in support of high- 
technology industries will continue to be intertwined 
with national security objectives. Indeed, such inter- 
twining may be a political requirement for significant 
government support... . 

We need to pay more attention to our assets in the 
race. US defense R&D expenditures will continue to 
dwarf those of our industrial competitors. While in 
some areas military R&D may have little to do with 
the creation of commercially relevant technologies, 
military R&D and procurement will. . . be the domi- 
nant specific influence on our high-tech industries. I 
believe that this influence will continue to keep 
American firms competitive commercially in those 
areas that are close to military interests. 
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